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Fellows  of  the  Azademy — 

Gentlemen  :  At  a  moment  like  the  present,  our  thoughts  have  a 
common  direction  :  one  sad  sentiment  prevails  in  every  breast — the  loss 
that  our  country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.*  We  physicians,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  have,  for  weeks,  scanned  with  intensest  anxiety  the  daily  re¬ 
ports  that  have  been  received,  and  now  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 
are  buried  together.  The  calm  courage  and  vigorous  constitution  of 
the  illustrious  patient,  the  undoubted  skill  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
of  his  medical  advisers,  have  all  been  of  no  avail.  It  is  for  us  to  place 
on  record  our  high  appreciation  of  the  lofty  virtues  that  formed  his 
character  and  that  had  already  endeared  him  to  the  whole  people,  and 
our  calm  conviction  that  our  colleagues,  upon  whom  have  rested  such 
grave  responsibilities,  have  discharged  their  trust  with  unfaltering 
fidelity  and  assiduity. 

But  we  must  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  duties  of  the  hour.  In  per¬ 
formance  of  those  which  pertain  to  the  office  with  which  you  have  so 
highly  honored  me,  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  address  you,  on  this,  the  Sixth 
Anniversary  of  our  organization.  The  few  years  that  have  elapsed  are, 
I  think,  a  good  augury  for  the  future.  They  have  witnessed  a  gradual 
and  constant  increase  in  our  membership,  and  as  the  nature  of  our 
organization  becomes  apparent  and  more  clearly  understood,  it  will,  I 
doubt  not,  draw  to  it  many  who  now  stand  aloof  from  us.  It  is  the  lot 
of  all  such  associations,  as  of  many  individuals,  to  attain  to  maturity 
after  years  of  feebleness  and  delicacy,  of  development  and  growth. 
If  in  these  our  earlier  years  the  right  impetus  is  given  to  our  develop¬ 
ment,  we  may  rest  assured  that  our  progress  will  be  certain,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  attain  that  degree  of  influence  and 
importance  which  we  desire,  and  which  should  by  right  belong  to  us. 
The  phrase  of  Carlyle  comes  to  my  mind,  “whence?  and  whither?” 
What  was  the  reason  for  our  existence,  and  what  lies  before  us  ?  With 
all  the  various  national,  state,  county  and  city  medical  associations, 
why  add  still  another  to  the  list  ?  For  the  very  reason  that  no  other 
organization  occupies  the  ground  that  it  is  proposed  this  Academy  shall 
occupy.  Neither  on  the  Continent  nor  in  Great  Britain,  is  there  any 
organization  which  holds  the  same  relation  to  our  profession  that  it  is 
proposed  this  shall  hold  in  our  own  country.  On  the  Continent  the 
opportunity  for  such  an  organization  does  not  exist ;  in  Great  Britain 
the  conditions  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  here.  The  main  object  of 
our  Academy  is  to  bring  together  the  educated  men  in  our  profession,  to 
unite  them  to  each  other  for  the  purposes  of  friendship  and  of  mutual 
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improvement,  for  the  educ  ition  of  our  profession,  and  so  indirectly  for 
the  benefit  of  our  race.  These  benefits  and  these  opportunities  are  to 
inure  only  to  those  who  have  had  the  training  of  our  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  It  is  not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism,  ‘*1  am 
holier  than  thou,”  but  in  the  conviction  that  young  men  should  prepare 
themselves  for  our  profession  by  passing  through  the  curriculum  of  a 
college.  We  all  know  that  many  a  fool  has  left  college  walls  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  even  Master  of  Arts,  appended  to  his 
name,  but,  as  with  professed  Christians  who  lie  and  steal,  they  are  in  a 
very  small  minority,  and  are  very  generally  found  out.  And  as  the 
associations  and  memories  of  college  days  are  among  the  pleasantest 
recollections  of  after  years,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Academy, 
bearing  the  impress  of  college  experience,  and  adding  thereto  that  of 
professional  inquiry  and  study,  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  who  shall  be  drawn  within  its  fold. 

We  are  then  committed,  ab  ovo  as  it  were,  to  the  idea  that  none  but 
college  graduates  should  enter  upon  the  study  of  our  profession.  This 
has  been  the  theme  that,  from  various  points  of  view,  with  argument 
and  illustration  fortified,  by  statistics,  has  been  most  admirably  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  by  my  predecessors  in  office  This  was  the  view  that  I 
took  occasion  to  express,  a  year  before  the  formation  of  this  Academy, 
in  an  address  before  the  Medical  Society  of  my  own  State.  And  to¬ 
night  this  comes  before  us  as  the  one  thing  that  fixes  our  purpose,  and 
to  which  our  best  efforts  are  pledged.  It  is  unwise  to  say  we  have 
heard  enough  of  this,  give  us  something  new,  something  not  quite  so 
threadbare.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  drop  it ;  i  needs  reiteration 
once  and  again,  and  yet  again.  The  bulk  of  the  profession,  the  popular 
opinion,  is  not  yet  with  us,  and  until  they  are  the  same  story  must  be 
told,  and  we  are  they  by  whom  it  must  be  told.  There  are  some  signs 
of  the  coming  dawn,  however,  and  these  are  rather  from  the  side  of  the 
people  than  from  that  of  the  profession. 

The  people  are  just  arousing  to  the  conviction  that  if  a  man  is  to  try 
to  heal  their  infirmities,  if  he  claims  to  have  a  degree,  it  must  at  least 
be  a  veritable  M.D.;  they  will  be  no  longer  content  with  a  bogus 
diploma.  It  were  better  than  that,  they  say,  to  trust  to  vital  force,  or 
some  other  force  of  which  one  can  know  nothing.  There  is,  however,  a 
constantly  increasing  class  who  keep  pace  with  the  latest  discoveries  in 
medical  science,  with  the  latest  novelties  in  surgical  appliances,  and  who 
scan  closely  the  attainments  and  the  antecedents  of  the  physician  to 
whom  they  entrust  the  lives  and  health  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
With  these  the  higher  and  more  complete  education  of  the  physician  is 
an  accepted  necessity.  They  realize  the  additional  strain  which  comes 
from  the  more  elaborate  and  artificial  life  of  modern  civilization,  and 
they  know  that  for  the  solution  of  the  intricate  problems  which  may 
arise  it  is  necessary  to  have  brains  in  the  first  place,  and  then  a  well- 
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developed  and  evenly-balanced  brain  ;  and  they  know  that  this  does  not 
come  but  from  the  most  careful  training  and  culture. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  profession,  we  do  not  find  that,  as  a  body, 
they  have  aided  very  much  in  this  matter  of  medical  reform.  They  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  it — too  much,  they  almost  think — but  they  have  not 
accorded  any  very  practical  aid.  Look  at  the  number  of  young  men  that 
have  graduated  from  our  medical  colleges  in  the  present  year  1  In  round 
numbers  it  is  something  more  than  2503.  I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  how  many  of  these  had  received  the  benefits  of  a  college  course 
prior  to  their  entering  upon  their  professional  studies.  In  only  a  few  of 
the  catalogues  that  are  within  my  reach  is  any  clue  given.  But  from 
these  few,  representing  as  they  do  some  of  the  leading  medical  schools, 
we  may  arrive  at  an  approximate  knowledge  of  this  point.  I  refer  now 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Arts.  I  do  not  include 
Bachelors  of  Science,  Philosophy,  etc.  The  class  in  the  Harvard  Medi¬ 
cal  School  graduated  with  60  members,  and  of  these,  32  had  received 
college  degrees.  At  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  this  city, 
120  graduated,  and  of  these  24  had  received  college  degrees.  At  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  115  graduates  there  were  20  with  degrees  ; 
and  at  the  Bush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  172  graduated,  and  but  7 
had  these  distinctions.  That  is,  out  of  467  graduates  from  med¬ 
ical  schools  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  but  83,  or 
less  than  one-fifth,  had  pursued  a  college  course.  If  we  could 
obtain  complete  statistics  on  this  point,  I  do  not  believe  the  frac¬ 
tion  would  be  even  as  large  as  that.  To  my  mind  there  is  great  ground 
for  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Harvard  School  more  than 
half  the  graduating  class  were  men  that  had  first  taken  their  college  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  I  believe  that  in  that  school  the  proportion  will  constantly  in¬ 
crease. 

With  such  facts  3taring  us  in  the  face,  what  can  we  conclude  is  the 
view  taken  by  the  medical  schools  on  this  point?  We  have  heard  a  gret  t 
deal  from  all  sides,  within  the  last  five  years,  that  in  various  schools  the 
standard  of  medical  education  was  to  be  raised.  Each  circular  vies  with 
the  other  in  announcing  that  this  or  that  school  has  extended  its  course, 
that  it  has  made  it  a  graded  course,  in  many  instances  that  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  preliminary  examination,  and  in  many  a  recitation  course  or  a 
summer  course,  which,  while  it  may  be  optional,  is  yet  recommended. 
And  what  has  been  the  outcome?  In  only  one  school,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  the  demand  been  made  of  the  candidate  that  he  should  either  be  the 
possessor  of  a  college  degree  or  pass  an  examination  which  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  rigid  to  prove  that  his  attainments  were  by  no  means  inconsid¬ 
erable.  But  in  most  of  the  schools  that  herald  this  announcement  of  a 
preliminary  examination,  what  does  it  amount  to?  I  wish  I  could  lay 
before  you  a  specimen  that  I  received  not  long  ago  from  one  of  what  Dr. 
Holmes  calls  “the  fresh-water  colleges,”  of  the  questions  for  this  pre- 
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liminary  examination  and  the  answers  that  were  made.  The  questions 
were  so  simple  that  any  boy  of  fifteen,  of  average  standing  in  our  public 
schools,  would  answer  them  without  difficulty,  without  hesitation  ;  and 
yet  even  that  slight  demand  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  many  of  these 
aspirants  for  a  medical  degree. 

And  all  the  other  assertions  of  improvement  and  increased  deman d, 
have  they  been  borne  out  by  the  actual  fact?  1  fear  not.  Each  school 
emulates  the  other  in  adding  to  its  list  of  courses,  possibly  in  many 
cases  extending  the  period  of  lectures,  but  the  grading  of  the  courses  is 
frequently  left  to  the  student’s  option.  He  is  often  advised,  but  he  is 
not  compelled,  to  pursue  such  courses  the  first  year,  such  others  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  these  the  third  ;  but  how  many  do  it  ?  And,  indeed,  some  of 
the  very  schools  who  claim  to  have  graded  their  course  recognize  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  going  over  for  a  second  time,  or  it  may  be  a  third,  some  of 
the  studies  which  occupy  the  students’  first  year.  That  is  to  say,  their 
gradation  is,  after  all,  a  limited  one  at  best,  and  the  old  system  crops 
through. 

And  then  the  demand  that  all  make,  that  the  student  shall  spend  three 
years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  is  it  not  in  many  cases  a  mere  sham  and 
a  pretence  ?  What  can  we  say  to  such  an  instance  as  this,  that  came 
within  my  positive  knowledge  not  very  long  ago  ?  A  young  man  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  pharmacy  goes  from  an  apothecary’s  shop  to 
a  medical  school,  and  follows  its  course  of  lectures  for,  we  will  say,  four  \ 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week  or  two  he  seeks  another  school, 
and  takes  his  second  course  of  four  or  five  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  or  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  when  he  fairly  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  profession,  graduates  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
this  from  a  respectable  college  !  Let  me  give  you,  as  an  illustration  of 
another  point,  one  more  instance  within  my  personal  knowledge,  of  a 
young  man  who  was  for  a  while  in  a  mill,  then  engaged  as  a  gardener, 
then  as  a  servant  in  a  physician's  house  and  office,  then  suddenly  deter¬ 
mines  to  study  medicine,  knocks  at  the  door  of  a  respectable  college  and 
is  at  once  admitted.  Now,  what  can  be  said  of  the  demand  in  these 
cases,  and  they  are  by  no  means  isolated,  for  any  previous  fitness,  or  for 
any  prolonged  term  of  study  ? 

And  what  a  disheartening  spectacle  was  that  presented  last  winter  in 
this  very  metropolis,  disheartening  to  every  one  of  us  who  hope  for  a 
real  advance  in  the  career  of  medical  education  I  A  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  school  drops  into  the  tide  that  is  setting  toward  reform  in  these 
matters,  and  suddenly  finds  that  the  reform,  even  in  its  mildest  degree, 
is  greater  than  it  can  bear,  and  drops  out  and  back  on  to  its  old  course ! 

“  Ephraim  is  joined  unto  his  idols.” 

With  these  experiences  fresh  in  our  minds,  can  we  think  there  is  any 
very  decided  zeal,  on  the  part  of  our  medical  schools,  to  demand  better 
material  in  their  supplies  ?  It  is  to  be  said  that,  so  far  as  the  leading 
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schools  of  the  country  are  concerned,  they  make  the  most  of  such  mate¬ 
rial  as  they  get.  The  opportunities  for  a  medical  education  are  nowhere' 
better  than  in  the  great  centres  of  our  own  country.  The  vast  amount 
of  material  for  clinical  study,  able  and  renowned  instructors  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  the  borders  of  their  domain  constantly  being  enlarged,  there 
surely  is  enough  that  is  offered  to  the  willing  student.  It  is  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  The  system  of  medical 
instruction  as  now  pursued  in  most  of  our  schools  is  a  relic  of  the  past, 
and  should  give  way  to  the  more  exacting  demands  of  a  later  day. 

The  almost  universal  announcement  that  a  student  must  attend  two 
full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  should  be  in  the  college  making 
the  announcement,  and  that  he  must  have  studied  medicine  three  years, 
should  be  amended  and  improved.  We  have  seen  how  lenient  the  schools 
are  in  their  interpretation  of  the  three  years’  clause.  Private  preceptor- 
ship,  which  often  enters  so  largely  as  an  element  of  time,  I  hold  should 
be  entirely  abolished,  as  in  the  main,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  utterly 
useless  to  the  student.  This  view  I  advanced  in  the  address  in  1875,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  taken  and  ably  de¬ 
fended  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Greene,  of  Portland,  in  the  annual  address  before 
the  Maine  Medical  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  June  of  the  present  year. 
Little  did  I  think,  when  these  lines  were  penned,  that  before  that 
name  was  spoken  in  your  presence  his  career  should  have  culmina¬ 
ted,  and  all  that  was  mortal  pass  from  among  us,  until  the  sea  shall  give 
up  its  dead. 

The  time  is  certainly  near  at  hand  when  the  candidate  for  medical 
honors  will  find  his  best  interest  in  settling  down  at  the  school  of  his 
choice,  and  pursuing  there  a  three  years’ — or  shall  we  venture  to  say  a  four 
years’? — course,  which  shall  conduct  him  year  by  year  into  new  fields  of 
study,  planting  in  the  earlier  years  those  good  seeds  which  shall  germi¬ 
nate  and  grow,  developing  in  due  time  bud  and  blossom  and  fruit.  And 
these  shall  be  years,  not  merely  a  four  months’  course,  which  by  cour¬ 
tesy  is  termed  a  year. 

I  am  sure  that  such  a  plan  needs  only  a  trial  to  insure  its  acceptance 
by  the  students  and  the  profession.  The  fact  is,  the  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  made  too  cheap  by  the  present  “  grab  system,”  if  I  may  venture 
to  call  it  by  so  harsh  a  name.  Indeed,  cheapness,  I  think,  is  not  an  ele¬ 
ment  favorable  to  scientific  progress.  We  are  oppressed  to-day  by  cheap 
periodicals,  cheap  condensations,  which  tend  to  clog  and  dull  the  senses, 
and  fail  to  produce  any  good  or  lasting  effect.  The  low  standard  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  schools  and  the  low  fees  for  attendance  are  some  of  the 
causes  which  lead  to  the  immense  aunuil  crop  of  half-fledged  doctors, 
and  hence  to  the  present  greatly  overcrowded  condition  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  With  such  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
one  can  so  easily  get  a  degree  from  a  respectable  school,  and  then  comes 
fame  and  fortune  and  all  things  else ;  at  least  so  one  would  suppose.  But 
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if  we  hedge  up  the  gates  of  admission  and  demand  the  A.  B.,  if  we  hold 
on  to  the  student,  and  hold  him  closely,  for  three  or  four  years,  we  may 
be  sure  that  we  shall  not  see  such  long  processions  filing  across  the  com- 
mencement  stage.  But  where  now  we  find,  perhaps,  but  one-tenth  of  a 
class  well-grounded  in  their  professional  studies,  we  should  then  find  all 
probably  far  better  equipped  than  are  the  remaining  nine-tenths  of  the 
present  class. 

But  it  is  said  the  majority  of  young  men  cannot  afford  the  time  and 
the  expense  of  such  a  course.  That  is  a  most  salient  point,  and  one 
which  I  am  glad  to  meet.  Far  would  it  be  from  me  to  shut  the  doors  of 
our  profession  against  an  ambitious  and  deserving  young  man  because 
he  is  poor.  But  the  ambitious  and  the  deserving,  the  diligent  and  earn¬ 
est,  will  ask  no  favors.  If  fortune  has  not  crowned  their  browT,  they 
will  gain  the  crown  for  themselves.  They  will  not  be  deterred  by  the 
length  of  the  road  or  the  cost.  It  is  rather  the  indigent  laggards  that 
will  grumble  and  turn  back,  they  who  look  to  the  profession  as  an  easier 
way  of  getting  through  life  than  by  the  paths  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  and  which  they  forsake  for  the  higher  walks  to  which  their 
feet  are  entirely  strange.  I  hold  that  the  study  of  medicine  should  only 
be  entered  upon  by  those  who  can  command  sufficient  means,  by  one  way 
or  another,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  long  course  of  general  and  special 
training.  They  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word,  and  the  common  phrase  of  the  school  circulars,  that 
they  must  be  of  high  moral  character,  should  have  a  far  greater  practical 
significance  given  to  it.  They  must  be  scholars,  scholarly  men,  whose 
minds  are  trained  to  study  and  who  have  already  begun  to  acquire  the 
capital  that  shall  stand  them  in  good  stead  throughout  all  their  subse¬ 
quent  career. 

It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  we  can  elevate  our  profession  to  what  it  is 
so  commonly  designated,  a  learned  profession.  For  surely  we  cannot 
honestly  think  that  the  title,  as  it  is  in  daily  use,  belongs  to  the  rank 
and  file.  There  are,  it  is  true,  bright  and  shining  lights,  and  in  a  vast 
metropolis  like  this  they  are  not  few  nor  are  they  far  between.  But 
when  we  leave  the  pavement,  how  often  do  we  find  a  really  learned  man 
practicing  medicine.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  physician  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  a  couple  of  generations  ago  was,  for  his  day,  a  better  instructed 
man  than  his  successor  in  the  same  fields.  Do  not  think  that  I  would 
for  one  moment  disparage  the  physician  of  the  country.  What  I  say  is 
that  in  general  he  himself  does  no:  lay  claim  to  being  a  learned  man 
outside  of  his  profession.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  man  but  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  If  the  profession  had  demanded  it  of  him  he  would  have  fulfilled 
its  requirements.  He  has  the  brain,  but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  nor 
the  necessity.  And  this,  I  say,  is  what  we  must  come  to — first  the 
necessity  that  a  physician  should  be  a  learned  man,  and  then  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  one. 
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And  then  the  question  will  arise — which  has  just  been  practically 
brought  to  my  notice — shall  a  young  man,  can  he,  after  these  long  years 
of  preparation,  bring  himself  to  settle  down  in  a  country  place  ?  A 
young  gentlemen  of  fine  manners,  with  a  high  rank  in  his  class  at  the 
University,  an  honorable  and  extended  course  in  medicine,  with  one  or 
two  years’  residence  in  a  hospital,  must  he  be  put  to  the  alternative  of 
crowding  into  the  city,  where  already  the  doctors  are  so  thick  that  they 
tread  upon  each  other’s  feet,  and  pass  through  the  long  agony  of  waiting, 
or  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  more  thinly  settled  regions,  or  among  a 
manufacturing  population,  where,  as  he  thinks,  his  attainments  will  not  be 
appreciated,  and  where,  as  he  fears,  he  will  rust  out  ?  I  feel  and  recognize 
the  difficulty,  but  I  do  noc  think  it  can  be  fairly  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  higher  education  of  the  physician.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  fixed 
article  of  my  creed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  whatever  an  educated 
man  does,  he  will  do  better,  than  one  who  has  not  been  educated.  The 
common  cry  that  education  unfits  a  man  for  the  practical  duties  of  life 
is,  I  think,  entirely  erroneous,  and  if  educated  men  have  failed  now  and 
then,  and  over  and  over  again,  on  the  practical  side  of  life,  it  has  been 
not  because  of  their  education,  but  in  spite  of  it.  And  so  I  say  what 
seems  to  be  a  truism,  that  the  highly  educated  physician  is  better  able  to 
meet  all  the  emergencies  that  arise — and  they  come  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  the  city— than  he  who  is  half  educated. 

I  recognize  fully,  too,  the  intense  centralizing  tendency  of  the  age.  The 
world  over  the  spectacle  is  the  same.  The  centripetal  power  of  city  life 
was  never  more  keenly  felt  than  it  is  now.  But  is  the  country  to  be  left 
to  fight  its  own  way  with  accident  and  disease  ?  Is  it  to  be  in  a  medical 
point  of  view  like  the  lower  part  of  this  vast  city  on  a  Sunday  ?  If  so,  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  followers,  in  a  medical  career,  of  that  noble  young 
clergyman,  the  worthy  descendant  of  one  of  our  own  country’s  earliest 
and  noblest  missionaries  to  heathen  lands,  who  left  a  lucrative  and  de¬ 
lightful  situation  in  an  adjoining  State,  to  enter  upon  missionary  work 
in  the  neglected  and  deserted  lower  wards  of  this  city.  Now,  even  if 
the  time  should  come  that  our  physicians  have  all  reached  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  my  young  friend,  the  country  will  not  be  deserted.  There 
will  yet  be  those  who  will  experience  the  comfort  and  joy  of  living  not 
too  near  the  busy  haunts  of  trade,  and  who  will  find  happiness  and  profit 
in  the  practice  of  their  chosen  profession  “far  from  the  madding  crowd  ” 
of  city  life.  There  will  be  those  whose  enthusiasm  will  invest  with  a 
new  interest  the  denizens  of  remote  hamlets,  and  of  the  open  country, 
who  will  experience  the  great  satisfaction  of  duties  faithfully  and  con¬ 
scientiously  performed,  and  the  calm  assurance  that  they  are  ready 
and  able  to  cope  with  all  emergencies,  and  come  off  victors.  And  this 
I  think  they  cannot  do  with  the  unlimited  knowledge  which  the  system 
of  education  generally  in  vogue  confers. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  chief 
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obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  higher  grade  of  medical  education 
comes  from  the  medical  schools.  It  has  been  truly  said  that,  with  but  a 
few  exceptions,  a  commerical  spirit  pervades  these  bodies.  It  is  the  fee 
system  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  and  while 
this  is  perpetuated,  I  fear  that  there  is  little  hope  of  betterment.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  those  who  are  connected  with  the  schools  should  be 
unwilling  to  see  the  large  diminution  in  personal  income  that  many 
claim  would  be  the  result  of  a  change.  But  there  is  some  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  on  that  point,  and  the  experience  certainly  of  one  school  does  not 
lead  to  that  conclusion.  In  the  Harvard  school— and  I  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty — there  is  more  money  received  for  instruction  and  more  divided 
to-day  among  the  instructors,  than  there  was  when  the  fee  system  ex¬ 
isted.  It  may  be  true,  that  one  or  two  individuals  do  not  receive  as  much 
as  they  did,  but  others  receive  more,  and  a  larger  number  of  individuals 
are  paid  for  their  labor.  But  surely  this  is  not  the  view  that  commends 
itself  to  an  enlightened  mind.  In  the  matter  of  preparing  young  men 
for  an  elevated  profession,  the  pecuniary  gain  of  the  instructors  is  a 
thought  which  they  themselves  would  keep  in  the  background.  They 
should  be  satisfied  if  they  received  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labors, 
and  this  they  could  be  sure  of.  The  experience  of  the  Harvard  school  on 
this  point  should,  I  think,  be  an  incentive  to  others  to  try  the  plan. 

If  it  is  tried  and  fails,  if  it  is  found  that  instruction  cannot  thus  be 
adequately  remunerated,  then  recourse  must  be  had,  as  my  friend  Dr. 
Koosa  suggested  in  an  address  before  the  Society  of  this  State,  to  indi¬ 
vidual  generosity  in  the  endowment  of  schools,  or  of  chairs  of  instruction. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  resource  would 
entirely  fail  us.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  much  money  contri¬ 
buted  by  private  munificence  for  the  various  purposes  of  education  as  in 
this.  And  if  these  life-giving  streams  have  not  taken  the  direction  of 
professional  schools,  it  is  in  part  because  their  needs  have  not  been  made 
manifest.  We  have  had  in  the  past  twelve  months  a  most  gratifying 
proof  of  the  readiness  with  which  private  means  will  be  devoted  to  pro¬ 
fessional  uses,  in  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Cartwright  lectures, 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  These  and  similar  endowments  are 
doubtless  destined  to  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the  profession,  and 
add  to  the  already  distinguished  reputation  of  our  American  physicians. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  right  impetus  was  given,  if  the  matter 
were  placed  in  its  true  light,  wealthy  and  generous  hearts  would  contri¬ 
bute  as  freely  to  the  endowment  of  medical  schools,  as  they  now  do  to 
the  various  literary  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  land. 

Or  if  this  should  fail,  there  is  still  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  State. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  this  resource,  and  I  admit  that  there  is 
much,  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  great  benefits  that  have  been 
gained  in  some  of  o  ir  Western  States  for  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  State.  In  the  University  of  Michigan,  for  instance, 
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with  its  1500  students,  of  whom  380  are  medical  students,  we  find  a  large 
corps  of  instructors  paid  by  the  State.  And  here  we  find  a  school  with 
an  extended  course  of  nine  months,  graded,  and  making  some  demands 
in  the  way  of  a  preliminary  examination.  It  has,  too,  experienced  some 
of  the  disadvantages  that  may  grow  out  of  such  support,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  these,  if  indeed  inherent,  are  not  serious.  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
however,  to  discuss  here  the  question  of  State  aid,  but  certainly  it  is  one 
not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  It  seems  to  me  more  and  more  the  tendency 
of  the  times  to  throw  new  responsibilities  and  duties  upon  the  State.  It 
is  called  upon  to  look  out  for  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  to  provide  for 
its  insane,  to  educate  its  children,  and  it  may  be  that  as  in  the  West,  so 
here  in  the  East,  it  will  yet  educate  its  ministers  and  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors.  For  the  present  it  answers  our  purpose  to  know  that  under  this 
system  professional  schools  can  and  do  thrive,  their  officers  depending 
upon  salaries  for  their  remuneration. 

There  are,  then,  three  ways  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  the  fee  system 
of  education.  The  colleges,  as  they  are  now  constituted,  can  abolish  it, 
and  trust  to  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  instruction,  or  schools  may 
be  established  upon  private  endowments,  or  they  may  be  nurture  I  by  the 
State.  If  the  fee  system  were  universally  abolished,  our  schools  would 
be  free  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  reform,  and  they  would  do  so  in  no 
half-hearted  way.  There  would  then  be  no  turning  back.  And  when 
we  get  rid  of  this  system,  by  whatever  method,  what  a  gain  it  will  be  for 
the  instructors,  for  the  students,  for  the  profession,  for  the  public  ! 

It  would  lift  the  instructor  above  the  degrading  view  of  so  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  pocket  for  each  individual  that  might  attend  his  lectures.  He 
would  live  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  his  ambition  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  his  school  would  be  none  the  less  marked.  Think, 
too,  what  a  gain  it  would  be  in  the  kind  of  education  which  the  school 
would  furnish.  There  would  then  be  no  fear  of  frightening  away  students 
by  rigid  demands  on  entrance,  or  by  lengthened  courses  of  study,  with 
recitations  and  examinations  at  intervals  throughout  the  course.  There 
would  be  no  fear  of  making  the  course  too  hard,  and  thus  deterring 
young  men  from  entering  upon  it.  The  schools  would  then  vie  with  each 
other,  not  in  gaining  the  largest  number  and  presenting  the  longest  list 
on  their  catalogue,  but  in  securing  at  the  outset  the  men  best  fitted  for 
the  profession  ;  not  boys,  who,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  catalogues, 
“  must  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year,”  but  men  who  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  their  capacity  for  study,  who  have  been  sifted,  as  it  were, 
by  previous  examinations,  and  to  these  they  would  offer  a  professional 
course,  founded  on  the  principles  of  a  true  development  and  progress. 
Surely  no  one  cm  doubt  that  under  such  conditions  the  position  of  in¬ 
structor  would  carry  with  it  far  greater  satisfaction  than  can  be  derived 
from  the  present  system. 

I  pass  without  reference  the  particular  changes  in  the  course  of  in- 
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struction  that  would  be  desirable  and  necessary.  These  may  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  you.  But  I  wish  to  note  certain  benefits  that  will 
accrue  to  the  students  as  a  class,  and  certain  changes  in  their  methods 
of  study. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
students,  but  the  loss  in  numbers  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
character  of  the  young  men  who  wou Id  choose  to  enter  the  profession. 
Intelligent  and  earnest  in  their  purpose,  they  would  recognize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  overwhelming  advantages  of  the  more  severe  demands,  and 
by  the  very  act  of  making  such  demands  a  school  would  draw  to  it  better 
material.  The  experience  of  the  Harvard  School  on  this  point  is  shown 
in  the  following  language  used  by  President  Elliott  in  his  last  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  overseers  of  the  University.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  quote 
the  passage  entire.  “An  American  physician  or  surgeon,”  he  says, 
“may  be  and  often  is  a  coarse  and  uncultivated  person,  devoid  of  intellec¬ 
tual  interests  outside  of  his  calling,  and  quite  unable  to  either  speak  or 
write  his  mother  tongue  with  accuracy.  What  wonder  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  has  not  heretofore  been 
universally  accepted  as  a  passport  to  refined  society  ?  It  is  notorious 
that  medical  students  have  been,  as  a  rule,  a  rougher  class  of  young  men 
than  other  professional  students  of  a  similar  age.  In  this  university, 
until  the  reformation  of  the  school  in  1870-71,  the  medical  students  were 
noticeably  inferior  in  bearing,  manners  and  discipline  to  the  students  of 
the  other  departments  ;  they  are  now  indistinguishable  from  other  stu¬ 
dents.”  And  he  adds  :  “A  corresponding  change  in  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  at  large  would  be  effected  in  twenty  years  if  all  the  important 
medical  schools  of  the  country  should  institute  a  reasonable  examination 
for  admission.”  This  last  remark  of  President  Elliott  recalls  to  me  an 
opinion  which  I  heard  expressed  many  years  ago,  with  reference  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  a  session  of  the  National  Association.  It  was 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world  and  occupied  high 
positions  in  public  life.  He  said  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  the  assemblage  was  characterized  by  less  intelligence  and 
culture  than  would  be  apparent  in  a  similar  assembly  of  lawyers  or 
clergymen.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the  efforts  at  reform 
in  our  own  profession  have  stimulated  both  the  other  professions  to 
vigorous  action  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  case  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  these  efforts  have  been  prompt  and  successful.  With  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  on  entrance  and  throughout  the  course  of  our  medical 
schools,  I  am  sure  that  a  better  phase  would  be  put  upon  all  the  future 
assemblies  of  our  medical  men,  and  to  the  observer  of  the  future  they 
would  be  “indistinguishable”  from  those  of  the  other  learned  professions. 

But  I  think  there  are  other  changes  that  would  affect  the  student. 
With  the  establishment  of  an  extended  and  a  graded  course  he  would 
find  his  best  interests  consulted,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  by  settling 
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down  for  his  whole  course  at  one  school.  It  would  then  be  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  career  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  who  should  pursue  a  freshman  year  at  one  college,  a  sophomore 
at  a  second,  and  so  on  ?  And  yet  this  i*  what  a  large  number  of  medi¬ 
cal  students  are  now  doing.  They  seem  to  be  on  a  perpetual  rei.se,  in 
imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  reise-studenten  of  Germany.  But  there  it  is 
only  after  the  degree  is  taken  that  the  student  goes  for  a  few  months  to 
one  and  another  university  to  gather  the  rich  fruits  of  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  For  the  mere  novice  in  medicine  to  go  from  one  school  to  another 
because  Dr.  Brown  in  the  one,  or  Dr.  Smith  in  the  other,  are  renowned  in 
their  several  departments,  has  always  seemed  to  me  particularly  absurd. 
That  a  settled  career  at  one  school  would  be  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  changes  we  are  considering,  is  evident  from  experience,  and  I  refer 
once  more  to  that  of  Harvard.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Ellis, 
the  Dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  of  the  class  graduating  in  1880,  eighty-six 
per  cent,  pursued  their  whole  course  at  that  school.  In  1872  but  five  per 
cent,  did  this,  while  forty-eight  per  cent,  spent  the  last  year  there.  The 
facts  given  in  his  table  show,  says  Dr.  Ellis,  “  the  general  recognition, 
by  intelligent  students,  of  the  advantages  of  spending  the  whole  time  to 
be  devoted  to  medical  study  in  a  school  properly  equipped  for  giving 
instruction.  ”  I  think  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  benefit  to  the  student 
by  such  a  change. 

Another  advantage  that  would,  I  think,  accrue  to  the  student,  would 
be  the  abolition  of  quiz  classes,  for,  according  to  my  ideal,  recitation 
would  form  a  more  or  less  prominent  feature  in  reformed  medical 
schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  quiz  classes  of  the  present  day  have 
been  sadly  perverted  from  their  original  purpose.  They  were  designed 
to  supplement  the  lectures  of  the  school,  following  the  course  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  and  drilling  the  student  in  the  knowledge  thus  presented  to 
him.  So  constituted,  they  form  an  almost  necessary  auxiliary,  as  I  think, 
to  the  present  prevailing  mode  of  medical  instruction,  and  take  the  place 
of  recitations  in  the  reformed  plan.  But  what  is  the  present  role  of  the 
quiz  class  ?  It  is  a  school  for  cramming  for  this  position  or  that,  or  for 
a  final  examination,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
lectures.  In  fact,  it  is  a  separate  school,  pursuing  its  own  independent  # 
course,  and  engrossing  almost,  the  entire  time  of  its  members.  What 
was  the  confession  to  me  of  a  young  gentleman  who  graduated  not  long 
since  from  one  of  the  large  medical  schools,  and  entered  with  distinc¬ 
tion  upon  a  hospital  position  ?  Simply  this,  that  for  the  last  year  of  his 
course  he  did  not  pretend  to  attend  lectures,  to  go  near  the  college,  in 
fact,  or  the  hospital,  save  as  one  professor  knew  him  and  would  miss 
him,  he  put  in  an  occasional  appearance  at  his  lecture.  But  all  his  time, 
and  he  was  a  diligent  student,  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  were  given  to  his 
quiz.  I  thought  to  myself  that  surely  there  was  something  rotten  in  the 
system,  if  such  a  course  could  prevail  without  disturbance.  It  is,  I 
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think,  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  Contrast  the  condition  of  a  young 
man  thus  driven  to  his  utmost  capacity  over  the  whole  curriculum, 
cramming  himself  for  a  final  examination,  with  one  who  has  year  by 
year,  or  term  by  term,  passed  his  examination  in  the  work  of  that  peri¬ 
od.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  quiz,  thus  carried  on,  is  robbed  of  all 
claim  to  professional  favor.  With  the  adoption  of  the  reformed  methods 
in  medical  education  it  would  certainly  disappear,  and  the  student 
would  be  left  entirely  to  the  acknowledged  instructors  of  the  school. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  effects  produced  upon  the  profession  and 
the  public,  by  the  adoption  of  the  methods  we  have  been  considering. 
They  are  apparent  in  what  has  already  been  said.  A  transformation 
would  be  produce  1  in  the  profession  itself,  and  in  its  attitude  before  the 
public,  and  both  the  public  and  the  profession  would  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  benefit. 

But  I  wish  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  part  which  this  Academy  can 
play  in  bringing  about  the  reform  in  medical  education,  and  to  the 
future  of  this  Society.  It  has  been  hinted  that  it  is  a  very  tame  thing 
for  us  to  do,  to  assemble  once  a  year  and  listen* to  an  address  upon  this 
subject ;  that  we  should  busy  ourselves  with  some  scientific  papers  and 
discussions  ;  in  short,  that  we  should  show  some  signs  of  vital  activity. 
This  is  all  very  true,  and  I  think  we  only  need  a  little  time  to  develop 
what  there  is  in  us,  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  that  may  be  made. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  work  in  which  this  Academy  can  so 
naturally  engage,  as  in  the  promulgation  and  agitation  of  true  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  reform  of  medical  education.  It  comes  to  us  naturally, 
and  if  we  cannot  as  individuals  and  collectively  exert  some  influence  in 
this  direction,  our  organization  might  as  well  be  given  up.  We  each  of 
us  have  our  own  circle  of  influence,  and  in  that  circle  we  can  uphold  and 
support  the  schools  that  are  doing  the  most  for  an  advanced  standard. 
We  can  guide  the  steps  of  the  young  men  who  apply  to  us,  and  judici¬ 
ously  advise  them  not  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  profession,  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  give  the  fullest  time  and  submit  to  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  demands.  In  short,  I  think  it  becomes  us  to  give  our  first  efforts  at 
home,  and  in  these  our  annual  meetings,  to  the  endeavor  to  secure  these 
#  reforms  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  from  which,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  we  have  seen  so  little  fruit.  We  can  do  much  to  en¬ 
courage  the  idea,  upon  which  we  base  our  existence  as  an  Academy,  that 
a  young  man  must  pursue  a  full  college  course  before  he  enters  upon  the 
study  of  his  profession.  We  can  develop  and  strengthen  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  on  the  necessity  of  this  c  ireful  and  exteusive  training. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  support  and  encourage  those  schools  that  are 
the  most  sincere  in  their  adoption  of  these  reforms,  and  to  urge  upon 
those  who  still  tread  the  old  paths  the  necessity  of  a  change.  If  there 
is  anything  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  good-fellowship,  I  maintain  that, 
for  us  u  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.”  And  at  our  annual  gathering,  reports 
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of  the  progress  of  the  different  schools  in  accomplishing  these  reforms 
might  be  presented,  and  thus  a  strict  oversight  be  maintained  of  the 
educational  course  in  our  country.  We  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  self-ap¬ 
pointed  Supervisory  Board  of  medical  education,  and  in  such  a  capacity, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  might  accomplish  much.  By  exposure,  by  criticism, 
by  encouragement,  and  by  praise,  I  think  we  could  do  honest  and  faith¬ 
ful  work  that  would  be  productive  of  good. 

Then,  too,  there  are  other  subjects  to  which,  as  educated  men,  we 
might  give  our  time  and  attention.  One  of  these  has  been  brought  be. 
fore  your  notice  at  the  present  session.*  The  Academy  may  constitute 
itself  a  supervisor  of  the  legislation  of  the  several  States  in  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  profession, both  in  its  collective  capacity  and  in  relation  to  the 
public  health.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  that  the  recent  law 
regulatingthepractice  of  medicine  in  Pennsylvania  owes  its  existence, both 
in  its  inception  and  in  its  achievement,  chiefly  to  a  member  of  this  Acade¬ 
my.  We  may  gather  from  all  the  States  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  and  may  spread  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public. 
Each  new  experiment  of  this  kind  is  watched  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  additional  experience  is  gathered  from  each.  Thus  in  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  enaction  of  a 
law  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine.  These  attempts  were  feeble  in 
the  latter  State,  but  full  of  vigor  in  the  former,  and  yet  both  failed. 
The  same  attempt  was  made  in  Michigan  with  a  like  result.  In  Con¬ 
necticut  a  law  was  framed  that  was  considered  too  severe,  and  it  failed 
upon  its  passage.  In  California,  the  law,  which  was  passed  and  in  ac¬ 
tion,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  For  one  I  must  confess  that  while  I  believe  fully  in  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  such  legislation,  I  fear  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  it  can  be  accomplished  satisfactorily.  Legislation  can  never  be  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  It  follows  public  opinion,  it  is  public 
opinion.  A  law  that  is  opposed  to  public  sentiment  is  a  dead 
letter  or  it  is  expunged.  And  so,  in  this  case,  I  think  the  public 
sentiment  has  to  be  awakened.  People  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  trust  themselves  to  the  ignorance  of  a  quack,  any  more 
than  they  can  expose  themselves  for  their  own  pleasure  to  the  perils  of 
smallpox.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  State  must  care  for  its  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  And  then,  too,  they,  and  the  legislative 
assemblies  who  represent  them,  must  learn  the  fact  that  our  efforts  at 
legislation  are  not  in  the  nature  of  self-protection,  not  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  ourselves,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  any  special  school,  but  for 
the  positive  and  certain  benefit  of  the  people  alone.  It  will  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  how  close  a  relation  exists  between  the  effort  to  have  the  people  en 
trust  themselves  only  to  properly  trained  physicians,  and  our  first  pur 
pose  to  have  these  well  educated.  It  is  quite  within  the  sphere  of  our 

*  Report  of  Committee,  appointed  Sept.,  1880,  “to  present  a  collection  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  now  in  force  in  the  several  states,  and  in  the  Dominion, with  a  digest  of  the  same.’’ 
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existence,  therefore,  to  lend  our  aid  to  these  undertakings,  beginning  at 
the  corner-stone,  and  provoking  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  which  shall 
demand,  instead  of  oppose,  the  legislation  that  we  desire. 

These  are  but  two  departments  to  which  I  think  the  labors  of  this  body 
can  be  wisely  directed,  both  at  its  sessions  and  elsewhere.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  paths  that  we  can  f  >llow. 

For  myself,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  enter  upon  the 
strictly  scientific  domain  of  our  profession,  and  discuss  subjects  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  medicine,  with  the  advantage  that  will  accrue 
to  such  discussion  from  the  prescribed  characteristic  of  our  membership. 
If  we  have  individually  kept  up  to  the  standard  which  our  Academy  in 
its  inception  proposed,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  up  hither  contribu¬ 
tions  of  permanent  value,  that  would  be  worthy  ornaments  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  And  if  it  should  be  determined  that  it  was  best  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  annual  meetings,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  for  good,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
result  would  be  as  I  have  suggested.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  modern 
tendency  among  many  of  the  bright  leaders  of  our  profession  to  keep 
aloof  from  associated  effort,  and  to  sneer  at  the  amount  of  ink  that  is 
wasted  and  breath  that  is  spent  in  papers  and  discussions  that  to  them 
seem  profitless.  I  admit  that  there.are  some  grains  of  truth  in  this  view. 
The  cacoethes  scribendi  has  doubtless  fallen  upon  the  professional  mind, 
and  given  ample  scope  for  the  application  of  the  terse  rules  of  Dr.  Bil¬ 
lings.  But  I  trust  that  in  a  body  such  as  this  is  designed  to  be,  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  would  be  presented  would  be  culled  from  the  choicest  and 
richest  experience,  the  products  of  trained  and  active  minds,  free  from 
prejudice  and  open  to  conviction.  With  the  magnetism  of  such  produc¬ 
tions  the  opposition  to  united  effort  would  not  contend,  and  would  prove 
to  be  but  a  passing  fancy  that  could  not  assert  itself. 

In  every  such  gathering,  as  Sir  James  Paget  said  in  his  noble  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  late  International  Congress,  “  every  one  has  some¬ 
thing  that  he  may  teach  ;  much  more  that  he  may  learn. v  One  cannot, 
even  though  he  be  the  brightest  and  the  best,  afford  to  shut  himself  up  to 
a  hermitage,  such  as  belonged  to  a  bygone  age.  It  is  by  the  power  of 
attrition,  mind  brought  to  act  upon  mind,  intensified  by  the  living  pre¬ 
sence,  that  we  gain  benefit  from  these  and  similar  gatherings.  And, 
while  we  may  at  present  miss  many  whom  we  would  gladly  number 
among  our  fellows,  if  we  but  faithfully  follow  the  course  that  seems  to 
belong  to  us,  if  we  pursue  with  zeal  and  activity  the  ends  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  ours,  we  shall  secure  a  firm  and  enviable  position,  proving 
that  our  existence  is  not  only  not  in  vain,  but  that  we  are  engaged  in 
earnest  work  on  the  noblest  side  of  our  profession.  We  shall  show  that 
it  is  no  empty  honor  to  be  a  member  of  this  body.  We  shall  establish 
the  fact  that  our  Academy,  while  it  has  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  so¬ 
cieties,  has  yet  filled  a  niche  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  has  a  noble  and 
worthy  task  to  fulfill. 
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